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THE METHODS OF THE PROPHETS IN TEACHING. 



In studying the history of the teaching function as disclosed 

in the biblical records, the prophets claim earliest attention. It 

might be supposed that the priests would have 
The Prophets 
as Teachers exercised this office, since they were the recognized 

religious leaders, and of them it is said: "They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law" (Deut. 
33:10). But the history reveals the prophet rather than the 
priest as the teacher of his brethren. As in the ministry of 
Jesus, it is not always easy to draw a clear line between teaching 
and preaching. Like him, the prophets set forth the character 
of God and the divine purpose in the world, and like him they 
called men to a life of righteousness in harmony with that pur- 
pose. In all their tasks, therefore, of exhortation, reformation, 
rebuke, encouragement, and warning, they were teaching. It was 
theirs to enforce the will of God upon a reluctant people, and 
to lead that people to higher levels of ethical and spiritual life. 

In the realization of this purpose the prophets necessarily 
touched all sides of the national life ; they came into contact 

with all classes. They were the counselors and 
Addressed disturbers of kings ; they found cause for rebuke in 

the priestly satisfaction with ritualistic conformity ; 
their deepest indignation was aroused by the time-serving con- 
duct of men of their own class who were preaching popular and 
smooth messages, which aroused no man's conscience. They 
talked with merchants and artisans regarding their commercial 
and social obligations. More than once they found it necessary 
to denounce the luxury and pride of the women as the cause of 
national relapse. The children were gathered with their parents 
in assemblies to listen to prophetic teaching. Even foreign 
nations were addressed by these tireless workers, less, perhaps, 
because of expected results in heathen conduct than in the hope 
of influencing Israel by these deliverances. 
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The methods of the prophets were as various as the classes 
to which they spoke and their own varieties of temperament and 

station. In most cases, however, their mode was 
Interviews ^ at °^ P ersona l appeal. They sought to meet men 

face to face, recognizing the power of personality. 
However important the message may be, it gains in impressive- 
ness if delivered by a messenger who is also a strong and con- 
vincing advocate. The prophets were more than mouthpieces ; 
they were the embodiment of their theme. They could speak 
for God because they had spoken with God. In this power they 
met men in personal interview. Samuel talked with Saul as 
with a wayward son, and Nathan rebuked David with an 
authority which leveled the king with any other sinner of the 
realm. The interviews of Elijah with Ahab and of Isaiah with 
Ahaz have both a personal and official significance, as these 
kings were the representatives of certain governmental policies. 
But in the conferences of Jeremiah with Zedekiah, and the 
familiar relations of Elijah with the household at Zarephath, and 
of Elisha with that at Shunem, may be seen the influence of pro- 
phetic personality growing out of an association which had 
inspired confidence and even affection. The significance of this 
element in the work of the teacher is apparent. 

A second form of personal instruction appears in the choice 
and education of a circle of pupils or disciples, whom the 
prophet gathered about himself that through them 
Stents ^ e m 'ght secure to his work greater permanence 
and extension. In such small gatherings there was 
opportunity for more quiet emphasis upon notable features of 
the message. That which could not be said in a hasty interview 
or in a public gathering might be taught in the continuous asso- 
ciation of teacher and pupils, and such young men became the 
prophet's representatives in regions which he could not visit. 
This method appears to have been used by Samuel, and afterward 
by Elijah and Elisha, who were the central figures in the schools 
of the prophets which played such a conspicuous part in prophetic 
history. Such a group owed allegiance to Isaiah (8: 16), and 
was the ground of his hope in a time when all others turned away. 
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But the usual means employed to accomplish the purposes 

of the prophetic office was the public preaching, of which the 

Old Testament contains such numerous examples. 

Public Indeed, the books which constitute the group of 

Sermons or , .. .. . . ., , 

Addresses prophetic writings are in large measure the records 

of discourses delivered by these men of God, and 
set down in substance, either by themselves or their disciples, 
both to serve for the future as memorabilia of their utterances, 
and to accomplish the wider ministries of the prophetic propa- 
ganda by literary means. These discourses show that all occa- 
sions were seized upon for appeals to the public conscience, and 
all places were sacred to the preacher. The gathering of a 
market-day crowd in a town, a religious convocation to celebrate 
a feast, a swarm of people excited by the latest political news 
or a message from the seat of war, a holiday gathering in the 
country — all these and many other scenes gave the prophets their 
audiences. Like Samuel and Elijah they traveled from place to 
place, after the manner of the circuit riders of later days, gather- 
ing the people for instruction wherever they could ; like Isaiah 
they spoke to great crowds in the capital, and swayed all minds 
by their powerful eloquence ; like Ezekiel they proclaimed the 
will of God to their fellow-citizens who gathered in groups at 
the home of the prophet. Like the Master, their souls kindled 
at the sight of men, and the passion of the preacher came upon 
them. As Jeremiah said, the word of God was a fire shut up in 
their bones, and they could not forbear to speak ; with Paul they 
could exclaim : "Woe is me if I preach not." 

The prophets were writers also, but apparently only when 

speech was denied them, or when other groups were to be 

reached than those whom they could address. 

L I TERA RY 

Methods Reference has already been made to their prophetic 

records as means of a more extensive ministry. 
The prophetic work was frequently carried forward by literary 
methods, and became at times a veritable tractarian movement. 
Various editions of a given prophet's utterances were apparently 
in circulation, whose later incorporation into a single book 
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became the permanent record of his ministry. Jeremiah dictated 
to his friend and pupil Baruch the substance of his prophecies, 
covering many previous years, and when the roll was impiously 
destroyed by Jehoiakim, he reproduced it again, with consider- 
able additions. Letters were also sent by prophets to individuals 
or to groups of people, as that of Elijah to Jehoram (2 Chron. 
21:12), or that of Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. 
29:1 £.). 

But the prophets were compelled to secure their audiences 

as well as address them. To have a message, but be unable to 

gain for it a hearing, is to fail in one's task. The 

Use of Symbol devices to w hi c h they resorted to accomplish their 
and Story j r 

purpose were numerous, and to a student or methods 

of teaching they have signal importance. They dealt with an 
undeveloped type of mind which, like that of the child at certain 
stages, can be attracted by action, story, or symbol. Their uses 
of these means give evidence of careful study of their country- 
men in the endeavor to awaken interest and hold attention. 
Nor is it true that such methods were employed only by the 
prophets of lesser importance. The greatest of all these teach- 
ers made frequent use of action in the progress of their work. 
Isaiah set up a tablet in a public place in Jerusalem, or stripped 
himself of his mantle ; Jeremiah bought a girdle and hid it in 
the bank of a stream near Anathoth, or dashed in pieces a bottle 
in the valley of Hinnom, or wore a bar of wood and later one of 
iron on his shoulders ; Ezekiel pictured on a tile the siege of 
Jerusalem, or lived upon famine diet, or shaved his hair, or 
removed his household goods to another place in the sight of 
the people. In each case the object was the same : to secure 
attention and impress the truth of the prophet's words. The 
action was of no value aside from the interpretation of its signifi- 
cance, and wherever the action of the prophet took the form of 
healing, restoration, or any other marvelous work, its purpose 
was the same. Then, too, these men used parable, allegory, 
and story to quicken interest in their hearers. Nathan's parable, 
Amos' narrative of his visions, Jeremiah's account of the two 
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baskets of figs, Ezekiel's report of his vision of the divine 
chariot, or his stories of the vine, the two sisters, and the great 
eagle, the scenes of Zechariah, and the vivid apocalypses of the 
book of Daniel, are all illustrations of this phase of prophetic 
work. Like Jesus, the prophets secured attention both by 
actions and words. All methods which could reach this result 
and impress their teaching were employed. 

Yet it must be remembered that all these methods were sub- 
ordinate to the great purpose in view : the education of the 
people in the knowledge of God and the practice 

method Q £ righteousness. Neither the prophets nor Jesus 

Subordinate ° , , . , „,. 

to Object ever exa lted the means beyond their value. Mir- 

acle, action, parable, allegory, story were used only 
with reserve, and where direct teaching needed auxiliary methods. 
The fact that so many miracles and parables have been pre- 
served to us does not argue that they were constantly employed, 
but rather that they fastened themselves in the memory as the 
most striking features of prophetic work. But with them went 
evermore the quiet current of ethical and spiritual instruction 
without which they would have been comparatively valueless. 
This also the careful teacher will observe in the use of any 
means or methods in teaching. 



